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Why Not Cash In? 


College Athletics Provide Top Radio Entertainment 


For the past 15 years, broadcast- 
ing companies have been encourag- 
ing commercial firms to sponsor the 
broadcasting of athletic contests. 
Such sponsors, of course, have paid 
the broadcasting companies well for 
the privilege. In return, these spon- 
sors have received public good will 
and advertising 
publicity for 
their products 


for the. broad- 


casting of the 
games on_ their 
time. 

Until recently, 
the colleges and 
the universities 
of the country 
have heen fur- 
nishing the com 
modity, the game 





Phog Allen 
attraction, free of charge to the 
broadcasting companies. The broad- 
casting companies have been paid. by 
the sponsors for the time; the spon- 
sors have been compensated by the 
popular advertising which they have 
received; and the colleges and uni- 
versities, while furnishing the actual 
advertising commodity. have held 
the financial sack. 

The broadcasting of intercollegiate 
athletic contests contributes a local 
and national entertainment service to 
the public and should return recip- 
rocal benefits to all concerned. This 
commodity undoubtedly _ possesses 
monetary value, else it could not 
have been sold for such large sums 
to commercial firms. 


HAD IT BEEN possible to have re- 
stricted the broadcast area to a radius 
ranging from 50 to 100 miles from 
the site of the playing fields, per- 
haps the colleges concerned could 
have benefited by increased future 
gate receipts. But such possible ben- 
efits were offset by offering the game 
over the air free to multitudes who 
otherwise would have been either 
definite or potential game patrons. 
However, at greater distances than 


But Receive Few Benefits 


By FORREST C. (PHOG) ALLEN 
Basketball Coach, University of Kansas 


these specified local radii, the teams 
and their colleges were beyond doubt 
favorably advertised and thus re- 
ceived the more remote benefits of 
national advertising. 

Naturally, a potential patron who 
is sure of a radio broadcast of an 
athletic contest will await a knowl- 
edge of favorable weather conditions 
before he will stake the price of an 
advanced sale admission. Certainly 
when two schools which furnish the 
attraction take these cuts on gate re- 
ceipts they should be entitled to their 
share of the earnings of the broad- 
cast. Series repetition is what makes 
advertising pay. Broadcasting col- 
legiate happenings is a great thing 
if the financial loss incurred can be 
offset by repeated and attractive 
broadcasts of things vital to the 
school. Out of these meanderings we 
arrive at two alternatives. If a broad- 
casting company would publicize 
pre-season schedules and follow up 
with pre-game publicity throughout 
the entire home schedule in exchange 
for its broadcasting rights there 
would be satisfactory reciprocity. Or. 
if this could not be arranged, the col- 
leges could sell their broadcasting 
privileges outright to the broadcast- 
ing companies and then purchase 
radio time at current prices. 


It was reported that Yale Uni- 
versity sold its broadcasting rights 
last year for the three home football 
games for $20,000 and that the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference sold the 
broadcasting rights for all footbail 
games for over $60,000. 


OF COURSE, we recognize the 
fact that a broadcasting station must 
sell its time in order to pay its im- 
mense operating costs. We also are 
cognizant of the fact that the smaller 
broadcasting stations with the less 
valuable time could more readily 
adopt a school and its major sports 
season than could the larger stations 
with their more valuable demand for 
time. It is thinkable that the smaller 
stations which are located in close 
proximity to college or university 


territory could render this unselfish 
service of adopting the school for its 
complete home schedules, and thus 
create a local interest which would 
soon bring greater demand by com- 
mercial firms for time on this sta- 
tion’s broadcasts and bring to the 
local station increased financial re- 
turns. 

Football games occur in the after- 
noons, when broadcasting time is 
more plentiful. Basketball games oc- 
cur in the evenings at the most lucra- 
tive selling time to commercial firms, 
and thus have difficulty in getting on 
the air. 

Crowds have come back, interest 
is increasing, and still the problem 
of radio broadcasting is with us. The 
question is whether to sell or not to 
sell, with time’s pendulum swinging 
toward selling. 

Basketball follows closely in the 
wake of football, patterning its ad- 
ministration and methods sharply 
after the trail blazer. So with foot- 
ball having proved that lasting ben- 
efits could be derived from inter- 
sectional contests, basketball admin- 
istrations have followed suit and are 
looking with increasing favor upon 
intersectional games. 

Growing public interest, evidenced 
by greater attendance and coupled 
with larger seating facilities in field 
houses instead of in the inadequate 
gymnasiums of a past era, has so in- 
creased athletic treasuries that inter- 
sectional basketball contests are be- 
coming more and more desirable. 
However. in order to finance many 
intersectional tours, too many games 
must be played on too many suc- 
cessive nights for the teams on tour 
to have ample rest or educational en 
joyment from the trip. It is to be 
hoped that continued growth of in- 
terest in these intersectional contests 
will bring about higher guaranties 
and fewer games for the traveling 
teams. 


IN NO BRANCH of athletics has 


the need for national coherence and 


Continued on Page 14 








STANDARD BALL 


Rule Change Eliminates Such Oddities 
As Cigar-Shaped Texas Spheroid 


Of the three important changes 
made at the annual session of the 
Football Rules Committee, most 
stress should be laid in this article 
to that which will insure the use of 
a standard ball. Few coaches are 
aware of the new requirements, for 
through some strange lapse in report- 
ing, none of the national press as- 
sociations made note of it. I believe 
first publication of it was given by 
this writer in The Atlanta Journal, 
and while The Journal does a pretty 
good job of covering Dixie like the 
dew, not all football-minded folk 


have seen the article. 


FOR YEARS THERE has been 
general complaint of variation in the 
size, weight and degree of inflation. 
Some of the variation doubtless was 
unintentional. In some cases, | have 
good reason to believe, the variation 
from standard was planned and was 
expected to give the home team an 
unfair advantage. Little has been 
published about it but in certain in- 
stances bitter personal charges have 
been made by coaches who felt their 
teams had been victimized. 

Anyway, the sub-committee that 
dealt with the problem at the Colo- 
rado Springs meeting in January ha‘! 
before it a large number of balls of 
grotesque shape. One of them had 
the appearance more of a gigantic 
cigar than of a football. It had been 
used in games in Texas where teams 
are more air-minded, so to say, than 
in other sections, and obviously it 
had been designed to enhance the 
passer’s skill. Whatever the purpose, 
it failed completely of fulfilling the 
description in the rules, and, curi- 
ously enough, it bore for advertising 
purposes the name of a famous 
Southeastern Conference coach. 

The new rule covering the subject 
requires the referee to check the ball 
to be used, thirty minutes before 
gaine time. The home team is re- 
quired to furnish not only the ball 


By OLE TIMER, 
Of The Atlanta Journal. 


but the following equipment for test- 
ing: 

1. An air gauge, for determining 
the pressure. 

2. A steel tape for measuring. 

3. A scales for weighing. 

4, A template, or pattern, into 
which the ball must fit, as proof it 


Ole Timer, 
football 
expert, 

The 
Atlanta 


Journal 





is of precise prolate spheroid shape. 


SPORTS SUPPLY houses will be 
prepared to furnish such equipment 
in time for the next season. 

The new rule is important in that 
it will abolish the opportunity for 
cheating, and will put an end to talk 
that has verged on scandal more than 
once. 

The other two rules changes of im- 
portance have been nationally pub- 
licized. 

That which reduces the penalty 
when a forward pass strikes an in- 
eligible from loss of the ball to loss 
of a down and 15-yards speaks for 
itself. It softens the damage of what 
always is an unintentional foul, and 
therefore will serve to increase the 
use of passing plays. Those who have 
studied the strategic possibilities say 
it will especially promote shovel—or 
submarine-passing and other _ball- 
handling behind the line of scrim. 
mage. 

That seems reasonable, though I 
have thought for years the shovel 


pass was the poorest maneuver of at- 
tack in football. Most of those I 
have seen that made gains of im- 
portance were either illegal in the 
blocking ahead of the receiver or else 
so close to illegality as to create ani- 
mosities among coaches and criticism 
of officials. 

It is my opinion that the third of 
the rules changes—that which was 
sponsored by Committeeman W. A. 
Alexander and endorsed by many of 
the country’s leading coaches—will 
actually improve the efficacy of the 
forward pass as a weapon of attack. 


TRUE, IT PUTS an end to illegal 
blocking or screening by requiring 
all ineligibles to remain at the line 
of scrimmage until the ball is thrown. 
But the effect of that is little more 
than a practical means of estopping 
actions that already were unlawful. 
The new rule merely helps the off- 
cials in their work, and only to a 
minimum does it deprive Team A of 
blocking to which it had formerly 
been legally entitled. 

The gain will come, as I see it, in 
a clarification of his task in the mind 
of the passer. There can be at most 
only five men to whom he can throw 
the ball; as a rule, there can be only 
two or three. He will know the 
routes they are to pursue, and the 
downfield area will not be cluttered 
up with ineligibles whose presence 
would confuse his vision and his final 
decision. 

True, the receivers will get little 
or no blocking from linemen after 
the catch. But how often have they 
had blocking that was legal in the 
past few years since the first steps 
were taken against screening? 

Holding ineligibles at the line of 
scrimmage, of course, will simplify 
to some extent the task of the de- 
fending team. They too will be free 
of the confusion that came from the 
presence of inner-linemen. 

But the loss Team ‘A suffers in the 
restraint of legal blocking, I believe, 
will be more than compensated for 
by the better blocking protection that 


Continued on Page 14 








On Your Mark 


Long Hours of Hard Work Necessary if You're 





ON YOUR MARK—(Bunch start) Tom 
Jones, Georgia Tech sprinter and S. E. 
A. A. U. champion, toes the mark. Note 
the position and angle of fingers. 


As in all track events, proficiency 
in the dashes is not easily attained. 
The neophyte must be willing to sac- 
rifice a great deal to be a champion. 
He must be patient, willing to take 
plenty of body-building exercises. 
and spend hours on the track in his 
early days to perfect his form. 

Before taking up athletics in any 
form every young man should report 
to his physician for a thorough 
physical examination before starting 
to work, 


FIRST, I SHOULD advise the 
young runner to work out a system 
of exercise for his back, shoulders 
and stomach, the best being work on 
the parallel bars, with pull: -ups every 
day on the old chinning pole. Start 
with two or three pulls up every day, 
gradually increasing to ten or fifteen. 

I shall assume that the young run- 
ner has had his preliminary work 
and is ready to take up the finer 
points in sprinting. A sprint must 
have a start, so this is where we shall 
begin. 

There are three types of starting: 
(1) The bunch start; (2) the normal 
start; (3) the elongated start. 

The bunch start, according to ex- 
periment, is supposed to get you 
away from the mark a fraction of a 
second faster, but it might be well 


Going to Do the Dashes 


By GEORGE GRIFFIN 
Track Coach, Georgia Tech. 


for the beginner to take up the nor- 
mal start first, gradually working 
into the bunch start. 

The position of the feet is impor- 
tant, and the best position of the 
front foot at the starting line is de- 
batable. Some coaches have their 
men place their front foot 9 inches 
back of the line; others 18. I be- 
lieve that in the normal start 9 inches 
is comfortable for a man using this 
type start, with 12 or 13 inches for a 
man using a bunch start. 

Let us assume that the starter is 
using a bunch start and places his 
left foot in front. He digs his hole 
for his front foot 12 inches back of 
the starting line—and remember this 





GET SET—Note back hole and back 
parallel to ground. It also is permissible 
in the bunch start to have hips slightly 
higher than the shoulders. 


hole is flat on the back—or if a line 
were extended parallel to the back 
of the front hole it would be perpen- 
dicular to the track. (If starting 
blocks are used, the front block is 
placed 12 inches back). 

Now comes the question of the 
back foot. Where should it go in a 
bunch start?) We have starters who 
place their right knee, slightly ahead 
of the front foot, opposite the toe. or 
opposite the ball of the front foot. 
This knee position marks the position 
of the back foot. One of our best 
sprinters places his knee opposite his 
toe and has been uniformly success- 
ful with this position. The back hole 


should be dug with the back of the 
hole inclined at about 60 degrees. In 


the normal start, the front hole is 
placed 9 to 10 inches behind the start- 
ing line, the right knee opposite the 
instep, and the back hole is dug 
where the back foot falls. In the 
elongated start, which is used by few 
sprinters, but many hurdlers to aid 
them in getting their steps right to 
the first hurdle, the front foot is 
placed anywhere from 9 to 18 inches 
back, with the knee even with or be- 
hind the heel. Most sprinters use 
either starts 1 or 2. We must 
also remember that a man can use 
any of these three types of starts, ir- 
respective of the front foot place- 
ment. It can be 9, 12, 15 or 18 
inches behind the starting line. These 
instructions are reversed for a man 
placing his right foot forward. 


WE NOW HAVE our feet in place 
and the next question relates to our 
hands. They go on the starting line 
with fingers well spread and arms 
just wide enough apart to allow our 
back leg to pass through when the 
starter’s pistol is fired. Do not bend 
the arms, or spread them too wide. 

When the starter gives the com- 
mand “go to your marks”, the runner 
hacks into his holes a great deal in 


Continued on Page 12 





GUN—Left arm could be slightly high- 
er, but this ager vod shows good form, 


with right arm movement exaggerated. 
The body probably is: slightly too erect. 











Rough and Ready 


Georgia's Wallace Butts Likes to Show His Boys 


“Where is Wallace Butts?” asked 
a shirt-sleeved fan who was watching 
the North Georgia prep all-stars 
work under a scorching sun at Geor- 
gia Tech’s Rose Bowl last August. 

“Right there in front 
eyes,” came the reply from a friend, 
whose tone indicated that he thought 


of your 


How It’s Done---Personally ! 


By GUY TILLER 
Atlanta Georgian Sports Writer 


anybody should know where to find 
Butts. 


AND RIGHT IN front of his 
eyes was a compact little fellow, his 
shock of blond hair dripping perspi- 
ration as he banged his way between 
two rugged blockers who were at- 
tempting to knock him on the seat of 
his unpadded pants. There was Wal- 








Butts, right foreground, prepares to “contact” Sophomore C.D. Slater 
in practice. Looking on, left to right: Trainer Lutz, Howell Hollis, fresh- 
man coach, and Bill Hartman, backtield coach. 


lace Butts, where you will always 
find him—in the middle of the action. 

He not only tells his boys how the 
thing is done, but he shows them. 
Shows them how to block—without 
the aid of shoulder pads or helmet. 
Shows them how to tackle. The new 
University of Georgia head football 
coach demonstrates every phase of 
the game—at the age of 34. 





Some coaches have erected stands 
on their practice fields and from 
these elevated spots direct the activ- 
ities of their squads. Others have 
installed loud speakers to bark out 
orders. But not Wallace Butts. You 
may find him at the bottom of any 
practice pile-up. 


TEN YEARS a coach, Butts has 
bumped heads with such boys as Bil! 
Hartman, his new backfield coach; 
Clayton Wilhite, Henry Wagnon. 
Walter Troutman, Lew Cordell and 
Tommy Witt, all past or current 
stars at Georgia—since performing 
under him in prep school. 

Coaching methods vary, but in 
this instance Butts has reaped divi- 
dends through the demonstration 
technique. In his 10 years of coach- 
ing prior to coming to Georgia as an 
assistant coach in 1938, Butts lost 
only nine games. 

Graduating from Mercer in 1928 
after three years’ starring at end and 
halfback, Butts began his coaching 
career at old Madison A. and M. He 
coached here for three years and in 
his final season, 1931, produced a 
Southern Prep Championship team. 
The state abolished the school the 
next year and he moved to Georgia 
Military College in Milledgeville. 
where he was: born in 1905. 

After three brilliant seasgns here 
at his prep school alma mater, Butts 
was hired by Male High, Louisville. 
Ky., in 1935. He produced two un- 
defeated teams here in three seasons 
and received his biggest thrill as a 
coach when Male upset a bitter intra- 


Continued on Page 13 








Intramurals Have Their Inning 


Five-Year-Old Program Under Jack Frost Flourishes as Part of 
Physical Education Department at Georgia 


Georgia’s intramural sports pro- 
gram, enjoyed annually by more than 
2,000 students, is today the most pop- 
ular activity on the campus. It’s five 
years old, and figures show that it 
has grown more in 5 years than any 
other department of the entire school. 

The intramural program, directed 
by F. H. (Jack) Frost, one time Bull- 
dog baseball star, is a part of the de- 
partment of physical education and 
together these two are performing 
Georgia high schools a service that 
has never been offered in this state 
before. 


RIGHT AT THE start, it’s headed 
by Dean Walter Cocking and directed 
by H. J. Stegeman, one of America’s 
best known sports figures, former 
Bulldog football and track coach, 
more recently athletic director, and 
now dean of men. 

For a long time the department of 
physical education struggled along 
and the public, generally, got the 
idea it was a course stuck in the cur- 
ricula so football players would have 
“crip” courses and stay eligible to 
play. That’s not true, and today, of 
the sixty-odd students majoring in 
physical education, fewer than a 
third are members of the football 
team. 

Three years ago Georgia officials 
who had dreamed of the department 
of education doing just what it is ac- 
complishing now, held a meeting and 
the result was the founding of a B.S. 
in Education degree. Before physical 
education courses had been elective 
and were “let alone” by the student 
body, as a whole. 

Popularity of the department 
jumped 100 per cent when it was 
made possible to receive a degree for 
studying physical education. 

Now here’s just what one does 
when he studies physical ed. 

He takes courses in coaching, play- 
ground management, athletic man- 
agement, intramural management, 
teaching methods, and hygiene, 
which upon completion, makes him 
capable of going into most any high 
school in the state and becoming 


By F. M. WILLIAMS 


joint coach and teacher, and doing 
both well. 


In Georgia there is a law that a 
high school cannot hire a “coach.” 
He must be a teacher, too. As a re- 


sult athletics in high schools, es- 
pecially the smaller schools, reached 
a low ebb a few years back for the 
simple reason that the teachers that 
boards of education were hiring 
weren't prepared to coach. 


MEN TEACHING physical educa- 
tion are Football Coach Wally Butts, 


Baseball Coach J. V. Sikes and Bas- 
ketbali Coach Elmer Lampe; Jack 
Frost, Dr. Harold Reynolds. the uni- 
versity physician who teaches two 
health courses annually; and Direc- 
tor Stegeman. 


The department has two main 
functions—teaching physical educa- 
tion and management of intramural 
athletics. 

So we come now to the intramural pro- 
gram, how it works and its history. 

*Twas back in the dark days of the de- 
pression that the program got its start 
with Director Frost in charge, and a thou- 
sand students taking part in eight sports. 
Frost led the program forward and he’s 
still up in front tugging on the line, add- 
ing more activities and attracting more 
participants every year. 

Intramural athletics owe their life at 
Georgia to X-Club and Blue Key Council, 
student organizations which carried on a 
vigorous campaign to have it inaugurated. 
Their howls found attentive ears from high 
university authorities and it wasn’t long 
until something was done about it. 

Frost began by organizing teams in eight 
sports with a total of 1,214 taking part. 
That year the students participated in 
touch football, tennis, golf, lacrosse, box- 
ing, bowling, basketball and softball. 

It was the first time they had ever had a 
full-year program with scheduled contests. 
In the past the varsity coaching staff had 
tried to organize seasonal sports, but they 
didn't have time to supervise them and 
about all the exercise students got was 
from touch football in the back yards of 
fraternity houses. 


FROST STARTED building the program 
and in 1934-35 there were ‘1,928 students 





Jack Frost 


taking part in 11 sports; in 1935-36 a total 
of 2,192 played in 13 sports; 1936-37 
found 2,239 participating in 15 sports and 
1937-38 the program hit the top with 2,794 
in 16 sports. 

These sports included touch football, 
cross country, tennis, golf, riflery and box- 
ing in the fall; basketball, bowling, pocket 
billiards, basketball goal-shooting, and soc- 
cer in the winter; softball, ping pong, vol- 
ley ball, swimming and track in the spring. 

This year there were several changes, 
with the resuli that goal shooting was elim- 
inated and fencing added with a possibility 
that badminton and horseshoes will be in- 
cluded in the winter and spring program. 
That makes a total of 18 sports for the 
year. 

Last year the most popular sport was 
touch football, 498 playing during the fall 
quarter. Closely following were softball 
which had 453 participants and tennis with 
413. Soccer attracted 290 and basketball 
260. The tennis tournament had over 700 
entrants. 

The intramural program was given added 
momentum in its second year when Gov- 
ernor Eugene Talmadge donated the “Gov- 
ernor’s Trophy,” which went.to the fra- 
ternity or dormitory scoring the ~ most 
points. 

Governor E. D. Rivers continued the pol- 
icy when he went into office and more 
than likely each succeeding governor will 
follow the plan. When won three times, 
the trophy becomes permanent property. 

Governor Talmadge’s trophy was won by 
the S. A. E. fraternity, but that offered by 
Governor Rivers still is being sought. 











Games in the Sky 


High on Rich’s Roof Lies Concrete Playground 
Furnishing Fun for a Family of 1,200 


Photo by Guy Hayes 





By JOHN MARTIN 


Charlie Gienn, left, shoots a whirling disc down the court, while Nolen 
Richardson awaits his turn during a shuffleboard game on Rich's roof. 


“1 -M-2-3-4-5-6-7-R.” 

It sounds like a lesson in kinder- 
garten mathematics. Or a sleeper 
play in football. 


INSTEAD, IT’S THE light-flasher 
in one of the southside elevators of 
Rich’s Inc., climbing the path to this 
store’s roof athletic field, a concrete 
playground large enough to afford 
recreation and sports contests for 
1,200 employees. 

“It's almost big enough for an in- 


field,” explained Nolen Richardson. 
the Cincinnati Reds’ shortstop and 
former Georgia captain. Floor Walk- 
er Richardson was spending the back 
half of his lunch hour on the roof 
and attempting to beat his boss, Char- 
lie C. Glenn, in a game of shuffle- 


board. Between heaves at the discs 
and exclamations at Mr. Glenn’s wiz- 
ardry with the whirling wooden 
wheels, Richardson admitted that the 


roof terrace was his best winter train- 
ing quarters. 

“We floor walkers have to have a 
little exercise, you know. So this 
roof gives us a chance to loosen up 
—and even get up a sweat on these 
warm days.” 

The veteran shortstop ducked a 
gale-force wind, slicing out of the 
northwest, and skidded a disc down 
the alley. 


“! HOPE THESE workouts up here 
will help me get better control with 
my throws than I have with that 
disc,” he laughed. “If it doesn’t you 
won't see my name in the Cincin- 
nati line-up this spring.” 

But no matter how good he was 
with the shuffling wheels, it is doubt- 
ful that Richardson could have won 
the game. For he was playing a 
Grade-A competitor and perhaps the 
No. | shuffleboard enthusiast of this 
sector. 

Mr. Glenn, who won’t toe the mark 
without pulling on his mustard-col- 
ored satin cap, is store superintendent 
of Rich’s. Next to his business tasks, 
the roof terrace is his chief interest. 


OVER IN ONE corner, during the 
Glenn-Richardson duel on the waxed 
concrete court, two ping pong tables 
were getting a bad spanking, with a 
singles match between two star wo- 
men players, sharing the spotlight 
with a grudge doubles match between 
men players. 

Along the north side of the field 
a quartet of store employees were 
steaming over a brisk session of deck 
tennis. The rivalry was bitter and ~ 
only the threat of a time clock ended 
the match. It was booked for a fin- 
ish the following day. 

Thus it goes. With the staggered 
lunch hour plan operating, this At- 
lanta born, Atlanta owned and At- 
lanta managed store, gives all ‘of its 
1,200 employees an opportunity for 
at least a breath of fresh air and a 
glimpse of sunshine on the roof of 
its plant. 

Eight stories up, they play in all 
seasons of the year. To persons con- 
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First Championship 


Colquitt Won Two Six-Man Titles and Favor of 


Our six-man football team, the first 
in the history of Miller County High 
School, down in Colquitt, Ga., won 
three important victories during the 
season which closed in December. 
They won the championship of the 
Southwest Georgia Six-Man Football 
Association, the state championship 
and the support of a large following 
of fans, many of whom refused to 
witness the first several games. 


I REGARD THE latter victory as 
the more important of the three. 
Many of the fans had looked upon 
the game with lifted eyebrows when 
we first smeared a sign on the drug 
store windows announcing: “Six-Man 
Football Today, Colquitt vs. Blake- 
ly.” 

Some of them chuckled when the 
big Blakely bruisers smashed our 
Colquitt outfit, 12-0. 

However, my boys and I saw the 
day in December when they were 
hailed and cheered as champions of 


By PAT. M. DYAR 
Miller County High School Coach 


a game that had won over the skep- 
tics and initiated a sport that is des- 
tined to live and prosper in the 
smaller high schools in Georgia and 
other states. 

This magazine has published two 
articles on Six-Man football and is 
doing its share toward promoting the 
sport, particularly in this state. W. 
W. Scheerer’s article in the Novem- 
ber issue explained the fundamentals 
of the game. I shall attempt to tell 
something of my team’s drive to the 
championship, which is the first to 
be declared in this sector. 

Miller County’s team defeated So- 
perton, winner of the East Georgia 
title, for the state crown. The score 
was 28-0, and came after we had an- 
nexed the championship of our 
league by winning seven of eight 
starts. 

In our regular season we got off 
to a weak beginning, dropping our 
opener to Blakely. Our team hit their 


Skeptics in Inaugural Season 


stride in the next game, outscoring 
Edison, 24-14. They then went on to 
take the next six league games, get- 
ting a close call from Blakely, but 
managing to squeeze out a 33-32 de- 
cision in a free-scoring melee. 


COLQUITT HAD only one man 
on their squad who had played foot- 
ball before. The starting line aver- 
aged 158 pounds and the backfield 
bounced the balancers at a meagre 
133. However, our squad included 
six players who averaged just a 
shade under 170. 

On attack, we naturally favored 
passes, but we were equipped with 
enough good runners to vary our 
plays and mix them up well. If sta- 
tistics were available, they would 
show that most of our scores were 
through the air after a running at- 
tack had set up the scoring plays. 
Although many of our opponents 
elected to pass for extra points, we 

Continued on Page 15 
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Florene Vandigriff, left, fires her Sunday forehand at Mrs. Bertha Allen, while an all-male gallery cheers 


their torrid ping-pong match. They are two of the store’s outstanding women sports followers. 








BOWLING BY WIRE 


Atlanta, Columbus and Macon Bowlers Place in 


John Blick Telegraphic Tournament 


The second annual John Blick In- 
vitational Duckpin Championships. 
staged on bowling centers in eleven 
cities over the southeast January 2, 
attracted the most formidable groups 
of bowlers that has ever taken part 
in a single bowling event in this sec- 
tion. 

The alleys were affiliated with the 
Southeastern Bowling Association. 
sponsors of the tournament, and had 
been sanctioned by the National 
Duckpin Bowling Congress. 


THE TOURNAMENT is named in 
honor of the president of the South- 
eastern Bowling Association, John S. 


Blick, of Atlanta, who originated the 


event. 

Bowlers from Raleigh, Asheboro. 
Winston-Salem, Greensboro and 
Charlotte. North Carolina; Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Miami and 
Tampa, Florida, and Columbus. 
Macon and Atlanta, Georgia, partici- 
pated. Tournament headquarters was 
in Atlanta. with all entries, prize 
money and scores wired direct to the 
central office for compilation. 
to commercial firms. 

The unique feature of the contest 
was that men and women in Char- 
lotte. Atlanta and other cities were 
rolling on their “home” alleys at the 
same time. It is the only tournament 
in the country staged annually on 
this basis, with scores wired from the 
various cities as soon as competition 
is over. 

The fact that this year’s event 
showed move than double the entry 
for the initial staging of the meet. 
proves its popularity. A $100 first 
prize and a leg on the silver trophy 
was guaranteed to the winner of the 
men’s event. A $25 first prize and 
leg on the trophy for women, was 
guaranteed in the women’s division. 
Over $100 was distributed among 
non-winners in each city, for high 
scores, and this was one of the most 
popular moves that officials of the 
tournament had made. 


ART KEEVER, of Charlotte, cli- 
maxed a thrilling series of ten games 
in the tournament with a score of 
1,276 to cop the $100 first money and 
title in the men’s division this year. 


By ED PLANT 


Sarah Garner, of Atlanta, and I. 
Watkins, of Miami, tied with scores 
of 567 each in the women’s division. 
In the roll-off for the title and tro- 
phy, after splitting first place money. 
Mrs. Watkins triumphed with a 495 
for five games to top the 492 turned 
in by Mrs. Garner. 

Bob Edmond, of Columbus, was 
cunner-up in the men’s division with 
a count of 1,256 that included a 181, 
the high single game of the tourna- 
ment; George McGuire, Atlanta, had 
1,247, to finish third; W. E. Houser, 
Macon, fourth with 1,240; G. H. Ty- 
ler, Atlanta, fifth with 1,227; Grady 
Shelton, Winston-Salem, sixth with 
1,220 and Lowry Whisenant, Atlanta, 


seventh with 1,219, all cash prize 


winners, with second place paying 
$25.00. 

Twenty bowlers won special prizes 
for non-winner awards as high scor- 
ers. Leaders in this division includ- 
ed C. Howell, Raleigh; R. Briles. 
Asheboro; D. Minnick, Columbia; D. 
F. Thore, Winston-Salem; J. biiala. 
Columbus; W. E. Lawson, Atlanta; 


E. Lunceford, Greensboro; W. Simp-, 


son, Charlotte; J. Mainor, Macon; 
H. C. Scott, Miami; Clyde Shimp. 
Tampa. 


IN THE WOMEN’S division, Lib 
Bradshaw, last season’s winner, plac- 
ed runner-up as she rolled on the 
Charlotte alleys with a score of 566. 
one pin behind the winners. Evange- 
line McLennan, Atlanta, was fourth 
with 558; Jane Blick, Atlanta. fifth 
with 551, and M. Moyd, Columbia, 
won a special non-winners award 
with a count of 502. 

In a recent letter to Mr. Blick, 
George L. Isemann, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Duckpin 
Bowling Congress, at Washington, 
said in part, “the successful stag- 
ing of the John Blick Invitational 
Tournament is one of the outstanding 
tournament performances of the 


year. You are to be congratulated on 
the excellent manner in which the 
tournament was handled, especially 
the splendid distribution of prizes, 
and your idea for this tournament is 
worthy of the highest praise. I have 


heard nothing but the highest tribute 
paid by bowlers and officials toward 
this event.” 





HOUND DOG 
Hound dog, old hound dog, 


_Not wo th a cuss to me 
Why ain’t you dead, old dog, 


Like you oughter be. 


Why possums jes’ laugh 
At you and me 

When we try to ketch 
One up a tree. 


Goan off, old dog, goan off, 1 
Goan off and die 
But, by God, I'll kill the man 
That helps you try. 
CF ae 











BOWL 


@ FOR FUN 
@ FOR HEALTH 
@ FOR COMPETITION 


On the finest bowling alleys in 
the South, with the only sanc- 
tioned regulation Bowling equip- 
ment in or near Atlanta. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
INDOOR SPORT 


Eighty (80) fast tournament 
drives that are strictly modern, 
productive of high scores, at 
your disposal. 

15c per game, at all times. 


BLICK’S 


BOWLING: CENTER 
20 Houston St. 


LUCKY STRIKE 
671 Peachtree St. 
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SPLIT MINUTES 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


Secretary of Georgia Coaches Association 


Congratulations to Pat M. Dyar 
and his Miller County Six! On 
December 16 they defeated Soper- 
ton High School in the championship 
game played at Albany for the first 
Georgia championship of Six-Man 
football. This sport has taken a 
quick hold wherever tried, and seems 
to be the ideal fall sport for the 
small high school. 

Three members of the Coaches As- 
sociation failed to receive the last 
issue of the Coach and Athlete due 
to the fact that they had moved, leav- 
ing no forwarding address. Their 
names have been dropped from the 
mailing list until we are notified of 
their changes of address. 

Another “red feather” for our pub- 
lication was received in a letter from 
Coach W. W. Scheerer of Edison, 
Georgia. He states, in part: “The 
Coach and Athlete has done more to 
awaken the fans and coaches of 
Southwest Georgia than anything in 
the history of the section.” Similar 
letters have come from other sections 
and it is gratifying to know that our 
publication is so well serving the 


purpose for which it is designed. 
This is made possible by our ad- 
vertisers. Your thanks should be to 
them and, of course, your apprecia- 
tion is best shown by your patronage. 
Let’s all go out of our way to trade 
with those who give us their support 
It was our privilege to accompany 
the Atlanta all-star football team to 
Phoenix, Arizona, for their game 
with the Arizona all-stars, January 
2. Some of our observations and 
conclusions, briefly stated, follow: 


1. Georgia prep football is on a 
par with that of the West Coast. 


2. The average Georgia boy is 
true to the finest traditions of the 
South—courage, loyalty, chivalry. 


3. The cities of the West provide 
better athletic facilities for their high 
schools than we are accustomed to 
here. Phoenix has a_ population 
of less than 100,000. Phoenix 
Union High Schoo} has a beautiful 
concrete stadium with a seating ca- 
pacity of over 10,000. It paid for 
itself in nine years. The municipal 
recreation park of Phoenix is well 


planned, adequately equipped and 
beautifully kept. There is only one 
high schoo! in Phoenix. A new 
school is now being built and plans 
call for another stadium and modern 
gymnasium. 

Douglas, Arizona, with a popula- 
tion of about 10,000, has one of the 
most modern and best planned gym- 
nasiums in America. The high 
schools of El Paso, Texas, have their 
own stadiums. Many small towns of 
the West outdo some of our large 
cities of the South in providing re- 
creation facilities for their schools. 


4. Coaches in some of the West- 
ern States are unorganized, and theré 
is a noticeable lack of fellowship 
among the coaches. We should dig- 
nify and beautify our relationship 
with each other. The attitude and 
conduct of the high school coaches 
will determine the virtue and glory 
of American sports. Let us preserve 
and enrich the highest and best ideals 
of amateur sports—courage—hon- 
esty—fair play—expressed in the one 
good American term: SPORTSMAN- 
SHIP! 





Building Sports Leaders 


By DOROTHY FUGITT 


Director of Physical Education, North Avenue Presbyterian School 


Most people have the intelligence 
to be leaders but they are lazy. 
They refuse to use their heads. They 
allow someone else in the mob to do 
their thinking. 

Every teacher is always looking 
for the girl or boy who not only 
knows how to play the game, but 
who can inspire and direct other 
members of the team. 


A GOOD PHYSICAL education 
program within a school will help 
promote excellent leadership and 
should include the following activ- 
ities: 

1. A thorough physical examina- 
tion, which will help reveal the pos- 
tural deficiencies of the individual 
and thus indicate how much physical 
activity to expect from the student 


and also what corrective program is 
suitable. 

2. A part of each gymnasium pe- 
riod should be given over to correc- 
tive work. This can be given in the 
form of calisthenics, so as to exer- 
cise specific groups of muscles and 
therefore get greater corrective value. 
A leader among girls will always 
want to improve her posture so as to 
“look” her position. By knowing the 
major causes and results of poor 
posture, individuals become posture 
conscious and strive to improve their 
own set-ups. 

3. The value of dancing has been 
recognized for centuries and by all 
races. It will give grace, rhythm and 
poise to its followers. 

4. Tumbling and acrobatics have 


a definite place in an all-around pro- 
gram. It makes for elasticity of the 
muscles and free movements of the 
many joints and other parts of the 
body. 

5. Games should have a big part 
in a physical education program. 
There should be provided the oppor- 
tunity for participation by all girls 
even though they cannot participate 
in the more strenuous ones. 


TO HELP DEVELOP .leaders 
within my gymnasium classes, I let 
the girls within the class choose 
squad leaders. They are responsible 
for their squads and each is given the 
chance to lead the whole class. It 
gives them confidence to stand in 


Continued on Page 13 
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On Your Mark 


Continued from Page 5 


the manner of a horse between shafts. 
He places his hands on the line, sits 
relaxed until the starter says “get 
set”. He then rises until his back 
is parallel to the ground, although 
some schools—especially where the 
bunch start is used—teach their men 
to bring their hips higher than the 
shoulders. As a general rule I should 
say the back parallel to the ground 
is better. 

Our men, when “get set” is given, 
are taught to place all of their weight 
on the front foot and hands, practi- 
cally none on the back foot, using the 
back foot as a balancing foot only. 

When the gun is fired, drive off of 
your front foot, which is quickly fol- 
lowed by a drive by the back foot. 
For a long time it was thought that 
the sprinter received no drive from 





Editor's Note: The next of this series on 
track will cover the running of the race and 
the finish, with a suggested training sched- 
ule for sprinters. 





his back foot but it has been shown 
by experiment that the back foot is 
used, in fact almost as much as the 
front foot, to get this initial impulse. 
The arms also play an important 
part in the start. Say the runner is 
a sprinter who places his left foot in 
front. When the gun is fired, he 
raises his hands from the starting 
line, and in case of the sprinter set 
as mentioned, his left arm is thrown 
down the track just as if he were 
throwing his arm off, only the run- 
ner is sure not to allow his hand to 
go higher than his head. This is 
followed quickly by the right arm as 
his left foot goes forward, gradually 
cutting down the arm swing to the 
sprinter’s pull after he has gone 12 
or 15 yards from the starting line 


THE SPRINTER also must remem 
ber that he does not come to his run- 
ning or sprinting angle at once. This 
position is assumed gradually and he 
reaches this running angle when he 
is 12 or 15 yards from the starting 
line. The sprinting angle is about 
25°. That is a line from the ankle 
to back of the head. 

A common mistake of young sprint- 
ers is to straighten up upon the sound 
of the gun into a running position. 
This is a serious mistake, because 
while the sprinter is coming to this 
position his opponent has taken a 
stride and is ahead right at the start 
of the race. 

Another disputed point is the dis- 


tance of the first step after the firing 
of the gun. It was thought for many 
years that the quicker a sprinter 
could get his feet on the ground and 
begin to run, the better, but experi- 


ments have shown that a first step of 
2 feet to 2 feet 10 inches is the best 
—probably around 2 feet, 4 inches 
as a general average. 

Another question that worries 
sprinters is breathing. The best plan 
is to breathe naturally after the race 
starts. 

Before the race, come out on the 
track about 25 minutes ahead of 
time, jog a couple of laps, stopping 
to take deep breaths every hundred 
yards or so, rising on toes and rais- 
ing arms above head. After two laps 
jog another with a short jaunt of 
about half speed thrown in for a few 
yards, say 75 or 100. Get on your 
back, bicycle for a while, get the 
blood circulating and get hot. Upon 
the completion of this warm-up, go 
back in the dressing room, remain 
until about seven minutes before your 
race. Come out, stride down the 
track for about 150 yards, walk back, 
take several deep breaths and you 
should be ready to go. 


Remember that warming up is the 





most important thing you do in prep- 
aration before the race. On colder 
days you will have to come out thirty 
minutes ahead of time and take a 
longer preliminary warming up, as 
well as a secondary one after coming 
on the track a second time. 


YOU ALSO SHOULD know that a 
sprinter in doing stretching exercises 
should not do the exercise of touch- 
ing his toes, unless his knees are bent. 
Touching your toes with stiff knees is 
likely to pull a muscle. Remember 
though to warm up, no matter what 
you do. 

It would be well to mention that 
at running angle a body leans from 
the ankle at an angle of about 22 to 
25 degrees, assuring you that you are 
not over striding. You should have 
a push-off of that back foot. 

Another thing to remember is that 
in sprinting the arms are carried 
high. making a fist of your hand, but 
not clenching it. Your hand should 
come up in front of your chin, di- 
rectly over the middle of your body 
in the upward swing and come back 
until your fist hangs directly under 
your elbow. This will place your 
hand in such a position that it will 
pass just behind you. 
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Southern Friendliness 








You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 
conveniently on all principal highways 
in the South... in each you will find 


a cordial welcome by a cheerful, r e 
friendly staff. The rooms are wy Ps 
large and well ventilated... ad o* 
each with private bath and Rs -. 
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CARLING DINKLER, President and General Manager 
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Rough and Ready 


Continued from Page 6 
city rival, Dupont Manual, 26-13, in 
his first year. 


HARRY MEHRE'S resignation at 
Georgia last winter and the depar- 
ture of Rex Enright, Ted Twomey 
and Vernon Smith to the University 
of South Carolina, sent Georgians in- 
to a clamor for Wallace Butts. He 
graduated from prep circles to a uni- 
versity end coach and now into the 
top berth “at the place where I had 
always wanted to coach.” 

Oddly enough, the rotound 195- 
pounder, who stands only five feet. 
six inches, received his greatest thrill 
as a college football player while 
performing against Georgia. It was 
in 1927 when “Phoney” Smith, 
greatest player in Mercer history, 
ran through Georgia’s “wonder” 
team for an 80-yard touchdown to 
become the first Southern player to 
cross the Bulldogs’ goal line that 
season. Butts was doing a large share 
of the blocking on this historic foray. 

Georgia touchdowns are now his 
natural interest and he believes the 
installation of the short punt forma- 
tion will aid in this direction. He 
will use both short punt and single 
wingback formations. 

He plans no change in his coach- 
ing technique and will continue to 
spar with his players, huffing and 
puffing orders as he gives and takes 
knocks in practice. But his orders 
will be given in a calm drawl, often 
so quiet it is inaudible. No ha r- 
tearing jags or wild bellows for him. 

Victim of chronic worry, he hor 
estly admits that he loses sleep d- 
ing the football season and food 
often is tasteless to him on the eve 
-f a game. Neither superstitious no) 
the possessor of an off-season hob- 
by, Butts devotes most of his athletic 
time to football. However, his love 
for baseball sometimes lures him to 


old Sanford Field for a batting drill 
HIS ONE BIG AIM at Georgia is 


to produce a football team that will 
compare favorably with the 1927 
team, which beat the daylights out 
of Mercer. Prospects are none too 
bright for 1939, but at this writing 
he is laying a foundation which he, 
and countless confident Georgia 
alumni believe, will produce a profit. 

For the first time in 12 years, 
since Georgie (Kid) Woodruff re- 
signed at the close of the 1927 sea- 
son, a native Georgian is head man 
at Georgia. 


Building Sports 


Continued from Page 11 


front and direct activity among their 
schoolmates. 

The most outstanding girls in my 
physical education department have 
ecome the leaders in the school. 
They have been the captains of our 
teams and officers of our athletic as- 
sociation. Through participation the 
leaders have learned good sportsman- 
ship, truthfulness, loyalty and coop- 
eration. Each fall a new group of 
girls enters North Avenue Presbyte- 
rian. They are given just as much 
attention as those who have been 
there for three years. Each has an 
even chance of making a class bas- 
ketball team, or even the varsity 
team. 


The captain of our basketball 
teams are chosen because their team- 
mates respect them. They win places 
in their hearts and minds, and thus 
become natural leaders. 

To athletes who wish to be leaders 
in any realm, work and more work 
is the main key to attaining a goal, 
I believe. 


LEADERSHIP DOES not just 
come to everyone. It takes hours and 
hours of tedious routine and of in- 
telligent planning. Thus does phys- 
ical education do its part in athletics, 
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In 1935 Catawba had such arith- 
metically-ascending scores as 32-0, 
33-0, and 34-0. In four seasons Ca- 
tawba had three 33-0 scores. 








When in town 


On business or pleasure, make 
your trip complete by stopping at 
the Georgian Terrace Hotel where 
it is quiet and comfortable, away 
from the downtown noises and 
smoke. We have two restaurants 
where good food is served at 


moderate prices. 


* 


Rooms from $2.00 up 


* 


Georgian Terrace 
Hotel 


Where Ponce de Leon Meets Peachtree 


J. F. deJarnette, Manager 














7114 FORSYTH ST., N. W. 


GENERAL SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Banners, Pennants, Flags, Felt Novelties, Plain and Fancy Embroidery 
Chenille and Felt Letters and Emblems, Celluloid Buttons and Badges 
Gold and Silver Embossing 


Atlanta, Ga. 


WaAlnut 5127 
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Georgia High School Coaches Association 
Greetings From 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers Athletic Knitted Wear and Protective Equipment 
for Every Sport 
Leading High Schools and Universities from Coast to Coast Use 
O’SHEA Equipment. Famous for fine tailoring and designing, our 
materials and standard school colors cannot be equaled. 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Why Not Cash In? 


Continued from Page 3 


game standardization been more pro- 
nounced than in basketball. Different 
sections of the country emphasize 
various objectives of the game, often 
radically different both in interpre- 
tation and in administration. 

In the last, guarding, especially 
guarding from the rear whether or 
not the man with the ball is touched, 
is called more closely than elsewhere. 
The Pacific Coast contingent, after 
serious laboratory experimentation, 
has advocated the elimination of the 
center jump. The National Coaches 
Association approved giving _ this 
plan a serious try. In the Rocky 
Mountain section, the playing em- 
phasis is on the offense. More or less 
chance-taking with the passing of the 
ball and plenty of action up and 
down the court bring high scores and 
victories to these mountaineers, when 
they are “right.” In the middle west, 
the larger conferences play well- 
balanced games. However, basket- 
ball diagnosticians hold that the mid- 
western game is too rough and that 
traveling and pivoting are too lightly 
limited. This conclusion is doubtless 
the direci result of the emphasis of 
this section upon a pressing man-for- 
man defense and a fast breaking of- 
fense. 

It is the author’s belief that the 
west and the middle west have been 
the pioneers in experimenting with 
changes in the rules and in accept- 
ing suggestions for the good of the 
game. The increased enjoyment and 
benefit to the players and the greater 
attractiveness of the game for the 
spectators should be the two high 
aims in the future development of 
the sport. However, there are iso- 
lated cases of set points of view as 
to the administration and the plav- 
ing of the game which still exist and 
which will perhaps be erased only 
by continued universal clarifications, 
interpretations, and uniformities in 
officiating, brought about by in- 
creased understanding through inter- 
sectional contests and the national co- 
mingling of coaches through their as- 
sociations. 

In some sections when rules are 
interpreted, often too much stress is 
laid upon the word “intent.” As a re- 
sult, when intersectional games are 
played there is frequently a confused 
and misunderstood administration. 

The National Association of Bas- 
ketball Coaches, organized in 1927, 


has done much to amalgamate opin- 
ion upon the stabilization of the 
game and its rule interpretations and 
to obliterate sectional selfishnesses 
and other disturbing factors encount- 
ered in intersectional play. This Na- 
tional Association of Basketball 
Coaches and the National Basketball 
Rules Body together furnish to this 
sport adequate machinery for na- 
tionalism; and with a more complete 
elimination of such disturbing fac- 
tors as incorrect lighting, goal posts 
on the end lines, improperly con- 
structed playing courts, cement 
floors, and a few other of the antiqui- 
ties of construction, as well as im- 
proper officiating administration, the 
game’s national orientation will be 
completed. 


I MENTION CHARITY games here 
more as a warning against rather 
than as a recommendation for. De- 
luded civic leaders and_ politicians 
have in the past enlisted certain news- 
papermen to sell the idea of charity 
games to the public. But experience 
in this promotional field has proved 
that the public is not eager to patron- 
ize such enterprises, and such games 
are failures. 

There is one thing only to com- 
mend charity games and that is each 
additional failure brings the pro- 
moters one step nearer to the goal of 
complete abandonment of the idea. 
They are like gravy without salt. and 
the crowds for such games have 
ceased to appear. 


Standard Ball 


Continued from Page 4 


will necessarily be afforded the 


passer. 


IN SHORT, I believe that clarify- 
ing the rule will have the result that 
all such steps eventually bring. As 
the elements of a play are simplified 
and as the illegal adornments are 
cast aside, better execution is put into 
it. 

The passer, behind better line pro- 
tection, will throw more accurately 
to a zone not cluttered up with tackles 
and guards. Receivers, deprived of 
the advantage of illegal screening or 
blocking, will meet the situation of 
a sharpened defense by cutting away 
more cleverly and by catching with 
more certainty, 

I look for steady increase in the 
eficiency of the passing game, be- 
cause coaches will spend more time 
in work with fewer men involved in 
the major action. 
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Games in the Sky 
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fined in a store, the roof is a godsend. 
It’s the only outdoors some of them 
have except on week-ends. 

THIS ATHLETIC FIELD was con- 
ceived in 1936 by President Walter 
H. Rich when a seventh floor was 
added to the building. On top of the 
20-year roof was poured three feet 
of concrete, which provides the sur- 
face of the “playing field,” a weil- 
drained field that requires no tar- 
paulins and no artificial drainage. 

Covering approximately one quar- 
ter of a square block, the roof ter- 
race is 75 by 180 feet, with a portion 
on the south side covered with gal- 
vanized awning and anchored to met- 
al posts. In all there are six shuflle- 
board courts, two deck tennis courts 
and three ping pong tables. In the 
summer the horse shoe pitchers find 
a corner for their sport and -wrap 
rubber shoes around movable posts. 

Some of the space may give way 
to outdoor bowling alleys, which 
would be covered with canvas when 
not being used. 

Building of the playground was in- 
spired by a search for a suitable 
place “for Rich’s employees to dance 
and have outings and parties,” Mr. 
Glenn revealed. 

“IT GREW INTO this recreational 
center,” he said, “and now we have 
opened it to the public.” 

Patrons of the store often ride to 
the roof and play the games to which 


it is adapted. Boy Scout troops hold 
meetings there and other organiza- 
tions have found the open air palace 
an ideal spot for meetings. 

Practically all of Rich’s family’s 
social functions,. from wiener roasts 
to formal dinners, are staged atop 
the store. 

The following, clipped with trusty 
shears from Rich Bits, store publica- 
tion, is the tip-off on what the roof 
means: 


“BOYS AND GIRLS, when Mr. 
Walter gives a party, you’ve really 
got something. And the wiener roast 
on the roof was no exception .... 

“Everyone was awaiting the out- 
come of the championship matches 
to determine once and for all the 
best players of ping pong, shiuflle- 
board and deck tennis. ... . 

“After a hotly-contested game that 
threatened to last for days, Prather 
and Allen defeated Warnock and 
Davis to become the shuffle-board 
champs. McCullough and Williams 
held out to the end, but finally were 
defeated by Oppenheim and Furch- 
gott. The deck tennis championship 
was decided in a close game. The 
display boys, Wheeler and Healy, fi- 
nally won from Estes and Henderson 
to become champs.” 

The roof is a solution to the recre- 
ational and sports problems that con- 
front any institution the size of 
Rich’s. It’s worth a trip to the top 
of the store, even for those who have 
no interest in recreational or sports 
activity. 





The roof playground atop Rich's is the scene of many social gatherings 
and outings. This photo shows a crowd during its wait for “another 
plate, please ma’am.” 


First Championship 


generally dropkicked or placekicked. 
This was more difficult, but points 
made with kicks count two, while 
passes net only one point. 

For the most part, we used only 
five plays. On the “punt pass” play, 
so called because it is run from sim- 
ple punt formation, the ball is snap- 
ped to the No. 1 back, who passes to 
the No. 2, or halfback, behind the 
line. The runner goes wide around 
end. 


A PLAY THAT proved fairly effective 
was a lateral pass from the No. 3 back to 
the No. 2 back. The quarterback receives 
the ball and makes a short, backward pass 
to the fullback, who fakes a plunge into the 
line and then rifles a lateral to the halfback, 
who circles end. We used a bullet pass 
over center for short gains, the center being 
the receiver and the quarter doing the 
tossing. 

Besides a reverse, we employed a two- 
way pass that connect-d for long gains. 
The play originates from the quarterback, 
who passes back to the halfback. The half- 
back fakes an end run, but halts and 
flips a short pass to the fullback, who has 
become a wingback, about two yards be- 
hind the end. The fullback gets the 
protection of his end and passes to the 
opposite end, who has worked himself down 
the field. 

Our defenses naturally varied according 
to the attacks we met. I found that the 
most effective all-around defense was a 
2-1-2-1, with the ends playing wide and 
loose. The center plays about five yards 
behind the line, and in position to meet 
line rushes. When passes were filling the 
air we dropped into a wide zone defense. 

I was fortunate to have good material. 
All of my boys were physically fit and 
eager to play the new game. My outstand- 
ing man was James Knight, a 135-pound 
junior. He led the association in scoring 
with 84 points and should be improved this 
year. His punting average for the season 
was 42 yards. 


MY SQUAD WAS composed of the fol- 
lowing: Robert Windham, captain and 
center; J. E. Shippey, Hubert Chambers, 
A. W. Smith and Smiley Jones, ends; 
Morris Everson and Turner Rentz, quarter- 
hacks: James Knight and Roland Willis, 
halfbacks; Bob Chason and Billy Houston, 
fullbacks, and Archie Culbreth, utility 
Houston weighs 214 pounds and was the 
biggest man in the conference. He is a 
fine prospect for college football. 

I must admit that I was a little on the 
skeptical side when we launched the game 
at Colquitt. Now I am completely satisfied 
that six-man football is the ideal game for 


smaller schools with limited athletic 
budgets. 

COLQUITT’S RECORD 
Colquitt 0; Blakely 12 
Colquitt 24; Edison 14 
Colquitt 20; Fort Gaines 12 
Colquitt 37: Cuthbert 32 
Colquitt 33; Blakely 32 
Colquitt 32; Edison 20 
Colquitt 45; Fort Gaines 24 
Colquitt 24; Cuthbert 8 
Colquitt 28; .. Soperton 0 








BALANCED 
DIET 


“Everybody's Talking” 














Coaches and Athletes find a bal- 
anced diet from tasty and nourish- 


ing food at our establishment... 





Convenient to shoppers, visiiors 


and office workers in the heart of 


“Listen, Slug---the new Holsum Cafeteria knocks high food WEMRURUEEID hired &O6: PA ato os che -- nee ee 
prices foraloop..... 














THIRST ASKS NOTHING MORE 


It’s natural to get thirsty. So it’s natural to pause at the 
familiar red cooler for an ice-cold bottie of Coca-Cola — the 
perfect answer to thirst. Enjoy one now. 
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